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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Japan—(pp. 5, 6, 7) 
How We Live in Japan—(pp. 8, 9) 
Aims for the Pupil 

1. T6 consider the problem of earn- 
ing a living in a country that has a very 
large population and a small amount of 
farm land. 

2. To find out what methods of in- 
tensive farming the Japanese people 
have developed in their islands. 

8. To understand the importance of 
fishing in the economy of Japan. 

4. To learn what has led to the de- 
velopment of modern manufacturing in 
Japan. 

5. To evaluate the natural advan- 
tages and handicaps of the islands of 
Japan. 

6. To develop a friendly acquaintance 
with the boys and girls of Japan through 
an exchange of ideas about school ex- 
periences, folklore and poetry, games, 
red letter days, and home customs. 


Lesson Procedure 
Arithmetic in the Social Studies Class 


1. One of the pupils acts as the teacher 
of arithmetic, placing the following fig- 
ures on the board and explaining them: 

a. 158,693 square miles—(area of 
California) 

b. 10,665,000 people—(population of 
California) 

c. about 148 million people—(popu- 
lation of continental U. S. A.) 

d. about 80 million people—(popula- 
tion of Japan) 

e. area of California—(about area of 
Japan, if all-islands were put together) 

f. about 3 million square miles— 
(area of continental U. S. A.) 

g. 2% acres—(usual size of a Jap- 
anese farm) 

h. ?—(usual size of a farm in your 
part of the country) 

i. seven eighths of surface—(space 
occupied by mountains of Japan) 


for This Issue 


2. The pupil-teacher asks the class to 
work out the following arithmetical 
questions: 

(1) How many “Californias” could 
we carve out of the total land area of 
continental U. S. A.? (almost 19) 

(2) How many times as big as Japan 
is continental U. S. A.? (almost 19) 

(3) The population of continental 
U. S. A. is how many times as big as 
the population of Japan? (1.8, or a little 
more than half again as big) 

(4) The U. S. A. is almost 19 times 
as big as California. The population of 
this entire country is how many times 
as big as that of California? (about 14 
times as big) 

(5) How many times as big as Cali- 
fornia’s population is the population of 
Japan? (about 8 times as big) 

(6) How do the farms of Japan com- 
pare in size with those of your region of 
the U. S. A.? 

3. My next question is one for our 
social studies class. Japan is about the 
size of California, but her population is 
approximately 8 times as big as ‘that of 
California. Continental U.S. A. is almost 
19 times larger than Japan; but the 
population of the United States is only 
a little less than twice that of Japan. 
Since these things are true, how can the 
many millions of people in Japan supply 
themselves with food, clothing, and 
shelter? 

The pupils search the articles for 
answers to this question, naming the 
ways in which the people of Japan have 
tried to solve their problem (intensive 
farming, raising mulberry trees and silk 
worms, fishing, manufacturing) and 
pointing out the advantages and handi- 
caps presented by their situation (moun- 
tains, soil erdsion, lack of domestic ani- 
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mals, use of hand tools, value of the 
Japan Current, harnessing mountain 
streams to make electricity, mines of 
coal, gold, iron, zinc, copper, and silver, 
earthquakes, volcanic ash). 


Projects for the English Class 
LET’S LEARN 
SOME JAPANESE WORDS 

Teacuer: The English language has 
added to itself many words from other 
tongues. Two of the Japanese words 
that appear in the following sentences 
are now’to be found in Webster’s Colle- 
giate Dictionary. Perhaps the others will 
also be a part of the English language 
some day. Let us ask a member of our 
class to take the part of Shigeko, the 
12-year-olé Japanese girl who tells us 
about her home in Shinjo City. Some 
one else will represent the farmer boy, 
Kotiko Nori, who lives near Kamino- 
yama. Shigeko and Kotiko alternate in 
reading the following sentences aloud 
and the other pupils jot down on slips 
of paper the English equivalents for the 
Japanese words that occur in the state- 
ments. Shigeko and Kotiko read the sen- 
tences a second time, substituting Eng- 
lish words for geta, o-zoni, obi, and 
kimono as each pupil checks his own 
test paper. 

(1) We all take off our geta and 
leave them on a rack near the door. 
(wooden sandals) 

(2) On special occasions I wear a 
brightly colored, silk kimono. (long, 
loose robe) 

(3) A kimono is held -around the 
waist with an obi. (wide sash) 

(4) We have o-zoni when we cele- 
brate our New Year. (rice-cake soup) 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Teacuer: (1) With the aid of your 
dictionaries find out which of the four 
Japanese words in the foregoing sen- 
tences are already a part of the English 
language. 

(2) Find the family histories of these 
everyday words: tea, silk, china, pal, 
shampoo, amen, Sabbath, coffee, tomato, 
vanilla. Study the table of abbreviations 
used by your dictionary so that you can 
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interpret such explanations of a word's 
background as “A. S. fr. L.,” “fr. Gr.,” 
“fr. Heb.” 

(3) Twelve-year-old Kotiko Nori tells 
us that Japanese is a very difficult lan- 
guage to read and write because it is 
made up of thousands of little pictures. 
Let's look at the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, 
Russian, and German alphabets shown 
in the dictionary. How do they compare 
with the English alphabet? With the 
Chinese? Can you bring to class some 
examples of Chinese and Japanese 
writing? 

(4) Prepare a WORDS TO THE 
WISE column based on v4 subjects 
thus far discussed. 

(5) Let’s choose a pane commit- 
tee to go to work on recent issues of 
Junier Scholastic for the purpose of ex- 
amining STARRED WORDS and 
WORDS TO THE WISE and making 
a report on definitions, correct speech 
advice, and word biographies. The re- 
port should be limited to the five illus- 
trations of each of these aspects of word 
study that the committee finds most 
interesting. 


FOLKLORE AND LEGEND 

Teacuer: Legends are stories coming 
down from the past, especially those 
taken as historical even though proof of 
their truth cannot be offered. Sayings 
and beliefs, traditional customs, and old 
tales belong to the folklore of a people. 
Let’s have volunteers for the following 
activities: 

(1) Write your own account of the 
ancient legend of Japan with which our 
theme article begins this week. You may 
decide to tell it in a little poem, in a 
soliloquy of the sun goddess, or in a few 
prose statements. 

(2) Explore the library for tales of 
such legendary heroes as Beowulf, Coo- 
hoolin, and Fionn. 

(3) Be prepared to tell a story about 
Paul Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, John 
Henry, or Pecos Bill. 


(4) Find folk tales of all peoples and 
be prepared to tell two of them—one 
from Japan and one from another land. 


JAPANESE POETRY 


TEACHER: Japanese poems express a 
deep love of nature and verse-writing is 
a pastime among many people of Japan. 
The haiku, a short lyrical poem, leaves 
much to the imagination— 


An ancient pond! 
In plunges a frog— 
The sound of rippling water. 
—Basho 
Try to express your own thoughts in 
this Japanese poem-form. 


FESTIVAL CUSTOMS 


Teacuer: Shigeko says that most of 
the time she wears clothes much like 
girls in this country wear, but on fes- 
tival days she wears a brightly colored 
kimono. From her story and from what 
Kotiko has to tell us select interesting 
things to report about red letter days in 
Japan. (New Year on January 1 and 
New Year week at the end’of February 
or the beginning of March; the Festival 
of Dolls on March 3; the Feast of Flags 
or Boys’ Festival on May 5.) In what 
ways do these celebrations resemble or 
differ from American holiday customs? 

See Junior Scholastics NEWS 
ROUNDUP of March 1, 1950, for an 
account of the Festival of Dolls. 

Try to find books, magazine articles, 
and pictures that tell us more about 
these festivals, or better still, invite 
Japanese-Americans from your neigh- 
borhood to come to school and tell your 
class whatever they know about these 
traditional holidays. Foreign students 
from a nearby university, or guests from 
the United Nations would help you to 
have a very interesting schobdl party. 


Science Projects 


1. If there is a public health research 
center near your school, pupils could 
visit it as a group and report on its ac- 
tivities. Then they should try to see how 
its activities will benefit their own health 
and the health of their community. They 
might also discuss how the general state 
of health in a community affects an in- 
dividual’s health. 

Outside reports might be prepared on 
the great advances made in public 
health in the past few hundred years. 
What diseases which once wiped out 
thousands of people in epidemics have 
now been brought under control in our 
part of the world? Do these diseases still 
rage in other parts of the world? What 
is the U. N. doing to help wipe out 
these diseases? 


Various members of the class might 
volunteer to prepare oral reports on: 

al A The current smallpox scare in 

‘ow. From what part of the world 

e disease brought to Scotland? By 
what means was it brought? What is 
being done to prevent its spread? How 
does vaccination work? Why do many 
U. S. schools, and colleges require their 
students to be vaccinated? 

(2) The fight against yellow fever in 
Cuba and the Canal Zone. 

(3) The Great Plague of London in 
1664-65. — 

2. Scientists are working on a new 
way to kill mosquitoes. Pupils might dis- 
cuss this method. If all mosquitoes were 
killed would this be good or bad? What 
creatures do we know of which once ex- 
isted but are now extinct? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the main crop and food of 
Japan? (Rice) 

2. Is beef, fish, or bread the next 
most important food? (Fish) 

3. What kind of trees do Japanese 
farmers plant for silkworms to feed on? 
(Mulberry trees) 

4. What do the Japanese do with 
their shoes before entering a building? 
(Take them off) 

5. According to an old legend, the 
four main islands of Japan were once 
what? (Four drops of dew) 

6. What date marks the opening of 
the 1950 baseball season? (April 18) 

7. In what country is the Nile Delta? 
(Egypt) 

8. Shanghai is the largest port of 
what country? (China) 

9. In what mountain range is Mt. 
Dhaulagiri? (Himalayan) 

10. What well-known U. S. railroad 
engineer is honored on the new U. S. 
commemorative? (Casey Jones) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-lap; 4-mad; 7-err; 8-Una; 9- 
Stokowski; 12- u~ 13-ails; 14-ado; 15- ‘ice; 
16-helmet; 19-divest; 22-adores; 25-add; 27- 
gre: 3 28-a sf aye mee: 30-conductor; 33-inc.; 


NO OWN: + pe ry ark; 3-pro; 4-music; 
5-ankle; 6-dais; Seshah; 10-tide: il-waited: 
17-mi; i8-evaded; 20-so; 2l-treated; 23-ergo: 

~seer; 25-agony; 26-dunce; 28-acid; 3l-urn; 
32-coo. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. JAUNT TO JAPAN: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-c. 
= JAPANESE MATCH: 1+b; 2-h; 3-e; 4-g: 


3 NEWS EDITOR: 1-Japanese; . a 
3-automobile or car; 4 
ber | 6-Finnish 
. FIND THE REST: b, d, e, g, h are correct. 
PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Nile; 
2- Suntan. 
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j Christian Science Monitor map 
| Black area marks new province in delta. 
' 


Egypt Starts Work 
Adding to Farm Land 


The Republic of Egypt plans to 
develop a new province for farming 
in the northwestern area of the Nile 
Delta. (See map.) 

The Nile Delta is a triangular plain 
formed by mud deposited by the 
Nile River. The delta is Egypt's rich- 
est farming area. Egypt raises such 
crops as sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
wheat, barley, and rice. 

Not all of the delta is suitable for 
farming. Much of the northwestern 
part is too swampy or sandy. This 
barren land will make up about half 
of the new province. The rest is suit- 
able for farming. 

Egypt is now starting to turn the 


“barren land into good farm land. It 


is draining water from the swampy 
areas. In sandy areas Egyptian farm- 
ers are building up the soil with ter- 
tilizer and irrigation. 

“By 1975 we expect to have flour- 
ishing fields in the whole province,” 
Egypt's prime minister says. 

Egypt's population is increasing 
rapidly. It needs more farm land in 
order to produce enough food for its 
people. 

The new province will be called 
Fuadia. It will be named after King 
Fuad, father of Egypt’s King Farouk. 
Several new junior high schools will 
be opened in Fuadia. 
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Shanghai from Sea 


China’s largest port, Shanghai, is 
being blocked off with mud from the 
Yangtze River. 

For many years the Yangtze River 
has moved thousands of tons of mud 
into the East China Sea. Much of 
the mud settles at the mouth of the 
Yangtze. This is the sea approach to 
Shanghai. 

This sea approach has been kept 
open for large vessels by dredging 
away piled-up mud. But dredging 
stopped when Chinese Communists 
captured Shanghai last year. 

As the mud washes in every day 
the channel becomes narrow. Today 
it is turnitig into a large mudbank. 
Large vessels are unable to enter the 
channel from the sea. The U. S. 
Navy reports that unless the mud is 
cleared away soon, Shanghai will be 
cut off from sea trade. 

Shanghai is the center of trade for 
central China and much of northern 
China. Before World War II tons of 
silk, textiles, and animal hides were 
shipped from Shanghai. Every year 
tons of cotton, sugar, coal, and other 
imports passed through Shanghai to 
the rest of China. 





Car Accidents Have Killed 
Nearly 1,000,000 Americans 


Since the early 1900s more than 
927,000 Americans have died in auto- 
mobile accidents, according to a 
U. S. safety engineer. 

This is more than the total of all 
Americans killed in battle during 
our history. 

More than 30,000 Americans die 
in automobile accidents every year, 
the engineer said. He believes that 
the 1,000,000th U. S. automobile 
death will happen next year or early 
in 1952. 

An insurance company reports that 
more than 500 of our nation’s 19,000,- 
000 bicyclists die in accidents every 
year. It warns against weaving in and 
out of traffic, driving without lights, 
and hitching. 





Frenchmen to Climb 
Fifth Highest Mountain 


Nine French adventurers will try 
to climb the world’s fifth highest 
mountain this month. 

It is Mount Dhaulagiri, which rises 
26,810 feet in Asia’s Himalaya Moun- 
tain Range. Mount Everest, also in 
the Himalayas, is the world’s highest 
mountain. 

The nine Frenchmen hope to climb 
to the top of Mt. Dhaulagiri. If they 
do they will be the first men ever to 
reach the top of a mountain more 
than 26,000 feet high. 

“We are very confident,” the lead- 
er of the group said. “We have the 
most modern equipment in the world 
—including 1,000 yards of nylon 
cord.” 

They will use the nylon cord to tie 
themselves together and to the moun- 
tain side at dangerous points. Then if 
they slip, the nylon cord will keep 
them from dropping to their death. 

“Except for the cold weather and 
a possible avalanche, we do not ex- 
pect any trouble,” the leader went 
on. “We are going on the climb for 
the adventure.” 

The group will try to reach Mt. 
Dhaulagiri’s top in seven stages. At 
each stage they will set up a camp 
and rest. During the climb they will 
make maps of a hidden valley at the 
base of the mountain. They also will 
take pictures. 

The climbers will use 
masks and nylon clothes. 


oxygen 


U.S. Movie for Japan 
Stars Boys and Girls 


Thirty school children, 11 and 12 
years old, are the stars of a new U. S. 
movie which will be distributed in 
Japan. The U. S. Army is making 
the movie. 

The movie shows American boys 
and girls of different religions and 
races at work and play after school 
in the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 
There they put out a newspaper, at- 
tend folk dances and story hours, see 
educational films, and study live ani- 
mal exhibits. 

The boys and girls attend P. S. 138, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The movie will be 
shown to Japanese students as an ex- 
ample of the democratic way of life 
in the U. S. 


N. ¥. World-Telegram photo by Albertin 


Kaarina decided on peanut butter sandwich in Automat, dropped her money 
in slot. Next she pulled handle opening window, reached in, got sandwich. 


Finnish Girl Comes 
Here for Four Years 


Girl Scouts in Middletown, Ohio, 
recently raised money to bring 
Kaarina Vanninen, 16, to the U. S. 
from Finland. 

Kaarina will live and study in Mid- 
dletown for four years. On her way 
to her new home she toured New 
York City for a day with a reporter. 

He showed her many of the city’s 
sights such as Rockefeller Center, 
Radio City Music Hall, the Empire 
State Building, and so on. Then he 
invited her to eat lunch in a Finnish 
restaurant. 

“No, show me something your 
style,” she said. 

She ate in an Automat. (See pic- 
ture.) Later in the day, after skating 
at the Radio City outdoor ice rink, 
Kaarina ate a hot dog. 

“The taste is fine,” she said. 

Kaarina took a long walk on Fifth 
Avenue, one of New York’s main 
streets. There she admired the many 
shop windows. 

She liked the elevated railway. 

“It’s better than the one that runs 
underground,” she said. “Here, the 
noise starts near you and goes away, 
but in the underground it starts near 


you, never leaves, and booms all 
around you.” 

Kaarina’s father died in 1944. Her 
mother could not earn enough money 
to support eight children. The Save 
the Children Federation asked Mid- 
dletown’sGirl Scouts to help Kaarina. 


12 Atlantic Treaty 
Nations Meet in May 


On May 8 the foreign ministers of 
the 12 North Atlantic Treaty nations 
will meet in London. 

The Treaty binds together: the 
U. S., Canada, Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Iceiand, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Portugal. These nations promise 
that if any one of them is attacked, 
the others will help it. 

The foreign ministers (secretaries 
of state) meet at least once a year. 
This time they will talk over such 
problems as how to control atomic 
weapons, what to do about peace 
treaties for Germany and Austria, 
how to keep peace between Russia 
and the Treaty nations. 

Recently the defense leaders of the 
Treaty nations met. They set up a 
plan for working together to defend 
their nations in case of war. 
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April 18 Is Basehball’s Big Day 


The national anthem on April 18 
will be “Play ball!” That’s the day 
the baseball season opens. And 
America will be looking forward to 
five and a half months of hits, runs, 
and errors. 

Last year, both pennants were de- 
cided on the very last day of the sea- 
son. When all the runs had been 
counted, the Dodgers and the Yan- 
kees were sitting on top. 

The Dodgers are heavy favorites 
to repeat in the National League. 
They have everything—hitting, pitch- 
ing, fielding, speed, youth, and depth. 
No other team can boast as many 
stars — Robinson, Furillo, Reese, 
Hodges, Campanella, Newcombe, 
and a@ fine young rookie, Bobby Mor- 
gan. 


CARDS MAY BE SECOND 

The chief competition is expected 
to come from St. Louis. The Cards 
hold five aces in Slaughter, Schoen- 
dienst, Marion, Pollet, and the great 
Musial. But the pitchers are too old 
and the club is weak at first and 
third. 

If the Cards slip more than is ex- 
pected, the Braves may sneak into 
They have a nice outfield 
and some good pitchers. But the in- 
field is a big question mark. 


PHILLIES ARE YOUNG, FAST 


The Phillies are a lot like the 
Dodgers—young, fast, and deep. But 
they aren't quite as talented. It is 
doubtful whether Heintzelman can 
win 17 games again, and there are 
too many outs in the infield. How- 
ever, Waitkus should help at first 
base, and Ennis and Ashburn should 
continue to shine in the outfield. 

The Pirates and the Giants should 
fight it out for fifth. Neither has the 
pitching to go any higher. Both have 
problems in the infield, and the 
Giants could use a third outfielder. 
The Pirates’ superior home run power 
in Kiner and Westlake give them the 
edge. 

The Reds and the Cubs will be 
struggling to keep out of the cellar. 

The American League shapes up 
as another tense struggle, with five 
teams being given a chance to win. 
The Yankees continue to baffle the 
experts. Last year they suffered 71 
injuries, the great Joe DiMaggio 


second. 


played only half the season, no regu- 
lar hit over .300, and only one pitcher 
won as many as 20 games. Yet the 
Yankees won the pennant and the 
world series. 

Although the champions are 
stronger this season, most experts are 
picking the Red Sox. They like the 
Sox power and believe that McDer- 
mott will give them the extra pitch- 
ing they have always needed. 


WATCH LUKE EASTER 


The Cleveland Indians are also on 
the warpath. They led the league in 
pitching and fielding last season. 
What they needed was one more 
slugger. Luke Easter might be that 
man. He clouted 25 homers and 
batted .363 in 80 games for San 
Diego last year. If he does anywhere 
near as well in 1950, the Indians will 
be tough to scalp. 

The Tigers are definitely the dark- 
horse. Their weakness at second has 
been plugged by a Priddy good man, 
and there is the wonderful Kell at 
third. The outfield is high class with 
Wertz, Evers: Groth, and Mullin; and 
the pitching staff is deep and talent- 
ed. Shortstop and first base are the 
weak links. 

Although the Athletics are talking 
pennant, they will do well to finish 
fourth. They have some good pitch- 
ers but no batting punch. 

The future looks dark for 
Browns, White Sox, and Senators. 

All in all, it looks like a great sea- 
son for the national pastime, with 
most of the thrills being supplied by 
the big four—Williams, DiMaggio, 
Musial, and Kiner. The hardest slug- 
gers in baseball, they draw the four 
leading salaries: Williams $125,000; 
DiMaggio $100,000: Kiner $65,000: 
Musial $50,000. 

HerMaN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Sports editor Herman Masin predicts 
the teams will finish in the following 
order this year: 

American League National League 

. Boston 1. Brooklyn 

. Cleveland 2. St. Louis 

. New York 3. Boston 

. Detroit 4. Philadelphia 

. Philadelphia 5. Pittsburgh 

. Chicago 6. New York 

. St. Louis 7. Chicago 

. Washington 8. Cincinnati 
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SCIENCE 
NEWS 


Mosquitoes Lured to Death 

U. S. scientists are testing a way of 
killing male mosquitoes by radio. It 
broadcasts a record of a female mos- 
quito’s mating call. This is a shrill 
hum which attracts the male mos- 
quitoes. 

The record is played through a 
battery of loudspeakers. It can be 
heard by male mosquitoes for miles 
around. This is how a reporter de- 
scribed the sound: 

“It resembles the scratch of a giant 
fingernail on a great blackboard com- 
bined with a power saw chewing on 
a nail in a hardwood plank and the 
whine of an air raid alarm.” 

The shrill sound of the record 
draws male mosquitoes to the loud- 
speaker from great distances. Each 
loudspeaker is surrounded by iron 
rails charged with electricity, which 
kill the mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes are one of man’s great- 
est enemies. They spread such dis- 
eases as malaria, dengue fever, and 
yellow fever. Malaria kills more peo- 
ple every year than any other disease. 

A U. S. scientist said a record of 
a male mosquito’s sound does not at- 
tract female mosquitoes. 

This way of killing mosquitoes has 
been successfully tested in a marsh 
in Cuba. 


Public Health Center 


The U. S. soon wil build one of 
the world’s largest public health cen- 
ters. It will cover 15 acres of land in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

About 700 scientists and their as- 
sistants will study ways of fighting 
such diseases as malaria, polio, lep- 
rosy, typhus fever, and rabies. They 
will test new methods of stopping 
flies and rats from spreading disease. 

Many public health workers from 
every state and U. S. possession or 
territory will be trained at the center. 
They will learn the best ways of pre- 
venting the spread of disease. Hun- 
dreds of public health workers from 
foreign nations wil] be invited to 
study at the center. 

The center will have six large 
buildings, many laboratories, and 
several libraries. The U. S. Public 
Health Service will run the center 














JAPAN 


ONG, long ago the goddess of the 
l sun let fall four drops of dew from 
her jeweled spear into the sea. 
They became the islands of Japan. 
So says an ancient legend. 

Because of this legend, the Japa- 
nese call their land Nippon, which 
means “home of the sun.” The rest of 
us often call Japan “The Land of the 
Rising Sun.” 

“Land of Mountains” might be a 
better name for Japan—for that is 
what the islands really are. They are 
the tops of a great sunken mountain 
range. This same mountain range al- 
most circles the northern Pacific 
Ocean. The mountains of Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands are part of the 
range. So are the Philippine Islands. 

In Japan itself there are four main 
islands—the four drops of dew. Their 
names are Hokkaido, Honshu, Shi- 
koku, and Kyushu. There are also 
more than 4,000 other tiny islands. 


MOUNTAINOUS ISLANDS 

Wherever you go in Japan, there 
are the mountains towering all about 
you. The most famous of all is Fuji- 
yama on the island of Honshu. When 
you approach the harbor of Yoko- 
hama, the tall, snow-capped peak of 
Fujiyamia is the first thing you see. 

The mountains are beautiful, but 
they make life hard on the islands. 
They cover seven eighths of the sur- 
face of Japan. 

Japan is small, If all the islands 
were pushed together, they would 
cover an area about the size of Cali- 
fornia. But Japan has a huge popula- 
tion of 80,000,000 people, This is 
more than half as many people as we 
have in the U. S. 

How do all these people manage 
to make a living on the small, moun- 
tain-covered islands? 

Most of them are farmers. They 
have carved out tiny farms on the 
plateaus, in the river valleys, and on 
the mountainsides. Most of the farms 
have about two and a half acres. 





HOKKAIDO 


JAPAN 


KYUSHU 


Their owners work very hard. They 
do all their work by hand. The farms 
are too small to use machines or ani- 
mals such as horses or oxen. Few 
farmers could afford to buy machines 
or animals anyway. 

The main crop is rice, and rice is 
the main food of the people. It is 
grown in paddy fields—fields with 
dirt walls around them and flooded 
with water. 

To earn more money, many Japa- 
nese farmers also grow silk. Around 
the edges of their farms they plant a 
few mulberry, trees, and raise silk- 
worms. The silkworms feed on the 
mulberry leaves. Later they spin 
cocoofis. The farmers sell these to be 
spun into silk. 

After rice, the main crops are 
wheat, barley, and soybeans. A small 
amount of land is given to growing 
tea bushes. They produce enough tea 
for Japan—where tea is the favorite 
drink—and some extra for sale to 
other countries. 

You would not see much livestock 
on Japanese farms. The land is too 
scarce to be used for grazing. In the 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


HONSHU 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Danovich 


Map shows four main islands of Japan. 
Together the islands are about the size 
of California. In this small, mountainous 
area live the 80,000,000 people of Japan. 


central and southern parts of Japan, 
chickens are the only livestock seen 
on farms. 

On the northern island of Hok- 
kaido, where there is room for graz- 
ing, there are herds of cattle. Most 
of Japan’s beef, butter, and milk 
comes from Hokkaido. Few Japanése 
eat these products, which are scarce 
and expensive. 

The Japanese eat several bowls of 
plain rice, without sugar or milk, at 
each meal. They eat fish, pickled 
green vegetables, seaweed, and soy- 
bean curd*, 

The food is served on decorated 
trays and arranged in tiny, pretty 
bowls. In most families it is eaten 
with chopsticks. To us and to their 
neighbors, the Chinese, Japanese food 
is tasteless and dull. The Chinese 
make cooking an art and they spend 
hours over a meal. 

The Japanese eat their plain meals 
quickly, with little conversation, and 
without looking at one another. 

After rice, fish is the next most im- 
portant food. It is also the second 
biggest industry in the country. 

Japan is an island nation. Like 





Lesson in democracy: Japanese woman uses her newly won 
right to vote. (Baby is carried on back to free mother’s hands.) 


most island peoples, the Japanese 
have turned to the sea to earn a liv- 
ing and find food for their people. 

If you had sailed around the Pa- 
cific Ocean in the 1930s, you would 
have met Japanese fishing fleets 
wherever you went. 

Today Japanese fishermen are not 
allowed to sail all over the Pacific. 
They may sail quite far from home, 
but must stay in certain areas. 


GOOD FISHING 


Nature has made life hard for Jap- 
anese farmers. But she is kind to the 
fishermen. 

The warm, dark-colored Japan 
Current flows past the eastern shore 
of Japan. This current warms the 
climate of south and central Japan 
and keeps it mild. Then the current 
curves eastward and cools off on its 
way to southern Alaska and western 
Canada. 

In the wintertime, fish from the 
north swim south to seek the warmth 
of this current. In summer fish from 
the south follow the current north to 
seek cooler waters. Fishing is good 
off the coasts of Japan. 

The fishermen returning with their 
catch see again the mountains of 
their homeland, outlined against the 
horizon. 

Down the sides of the mountains, 
to the sea, pour the rivers and streams 
which water the fields. Power from 
these rivers provides Japan with elec- 
tricity for its third big industry, man- 
ufacturing. 

The Japan we know is an indus- 
trial nation. Its many factory work- 
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ers, who work for low wages, turn 
out goods which sell cheaply. 

Until 1854 Japan was a quiet, 
closed-in land. It had little trade with 
the rest of the world. Japan had 
closed its doors. 

Nation after nation knocked at the 
closed door, wanting to trade with 
Japan. Each was turned away. 

In 1853 the United States sent four 
gunboats under Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry to Tokyo Bay. The 
Japanese in alarm set great fires on 
their hills as a warning to their peo- 
ple. Officials went out in small boats 
and ordered the commodore to leave. 

Instead, the U. S. ships drew closer 
to the shore. The commodore came 
ashore with 300 marines. He deliv- 
ered a letter from President Fillmore. 
It asked for friendship and trade. 

Commodore Perry said he would 
return in the spring for an answer. 

The Japanese people were in an 
uproar. Never had they seen steam 
ships, which could move against the 
wind. Never had they seen such 
weapons. 

In February, 1854, Perry returned 
and came ashore. With hith he 
brought as presents books, rifles, re- 
volvers, clocks, perfume, a sewing- 
machine, a telegraph, and a midget 
locomotive. 

The telegraph was a mystery to the 
Japanese. They studied the wires, 
certain they could see something go- 
ing on inside. They sat astride the lit- 
tle locomotive, their feet sticking out, 
and shouted with laughter as it went 
around the track. 

A treaty was signed allowing U. S. 
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Arthur, son of General Douglas MacArthur, meets Japanese 
Crown Prince Akihito and younger brother Prince Masahito. 


ships to come to Japan for trade. 
Soon treaties were signed with other 
nations, too. 

The Japanese had now glimpsed 
the wonders of the outside world. 
They set to work building factories 
in their own land. They wanted to 
catch up with the rest of the world. 

Japan's leaders wanted to make the 
country strong among the other na- 
tions of the world. They built weap- 
ons and ships. 

Steel plants were built. Machinery, 
ships, airplanes, automobiles were 
produced. Chemical factories turned 
out medicines, dyes, paints, soap, cel- 
luloid, rayon, paper. 


COTTONS AND SILKS 


Japan built up a textile industry. 
Cotton goods.and silk cloth were sold 
all over the world. 

The country’s mineral resources 
were developed. There were mines 
of coal, gold, iron, zinc, copper, and 
silver. 

Japanese ships carried goods all 
over the world. 

As Japan became more powerful, 
she began to look around her with 
greedy eyes. She lacked many re- 
sources. Her population was becom- 
ing bigger and bigger. The small, 
mountainous islands became more 
and more crowded. Where could she 
find more land and resources? 

Through a war against China, Ja- 
pan won the rich island of Formosa. 
Through war against Russia, Japan 
won Korea and the southern half of 
the Russian island of Sakhalin. 

In the 1930s Japan started a sec- 





ond war against China. Japan took 
control of Manchuria, which is rich 
in coal, iron, soya beans, and other 
resources. 

Japan's relations with the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Neth- 
erlands became less and less friendly. 
These countries did not like the way 
Japan was behaving. Then on De- 
cember 7, 1941, Japan attacked the 
U. S. at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Three and a half years later Japan 
surrendered to the Allies. She was 
stripped of the land she had taken 
outside her own islands. Allied troops 
were sent in to control Japan. U. S. 
General Douglas MacArthur was 
made Supreme Allied Commander in 
Japan. 

General MacArthur and our troops 
are still in Japan. We are trying to 
teach democracy to the Japanese. We 
are trying to make Japan a nation 
which can be trusted to live in peace 
with the rest of the world. 


MANY PROBLEMS IN JAPAN 


Most of the Japanese are working 
with us. They have always been good 
learners. But their problems today 
are many. 

The end of the war found some 
Japanese cities in ruins. Two of them, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, had been 
smashed by atom bombs. Japan’s 
wealth had been spent in war. Trade 
with other nations was cut off. 

Japan is like Great Britain—a small 
island country with a large popula- 
tion. Both must trade with other na- 
tions in order to live. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


Japan could not trade. Her fac- 
tories lacked raw materials. Her ships 
were sunk. 

The U. S. sent in food. Japanese 
factories were given some raw ma- 
terials. The U. S. is allowing Japan 
to do some trading with other na- 
tions. But the U. S. is still sending 
much aid to help support Japan. 

Then there are problems which 
have always been with Japan. 

Many of the mountains which form 
Japan are volcanoes. Fifty of them 
are active. Once in a while one boils 
over covering the land below it with 
streams of red-hot lava, ashes, and 
gases. 

The huge movements inside the 
volcanoes cause earthquakes. Most 
of them are slight—a small trembling 
of the earth. In others damage is 
great. It looks as if a giant’s hand had 
passed over the land knocking down 
houses, uprooting trees and plants. 

In the big cities the Japanese are 
making their buildings of steel and 
concrete which will. stand under all 
but the worst earthquakes. In the 
country, the people keep on building 
their little houses of light wood 
frames in the same old way. 

A house is built two or three feet 
above the ground, on piles: Around 
it runs a narrow porch. When you 
arrive at the house, you leave your 
clogs* on the porch. 

You step inside the house, and the 
chances are you will find yourself 
looking right through the house to 
the garden at back. The family has 
taken down some of the thin wooden 
panels between the house and porch. 
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Gl corporal on leave catches for some youthful baseball players. 
Making friends is one way the U.S. is teaching democracy in Japan. 
At right, a U. S. reporter interviews survivors of atom bombing of 
Hiroshima. House in background is made of split pieces of bamboo. 
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There is almost no furniture. Ev- 
eryone sits on the floor on mats. The 
only furniture you can see is a low 
table or two. 

The whole house seems to you 
very fragile. One shake of the earth, 
one hard blow of wind and you imag- 
ine the house would collapse. And so 
it would. It was built to collapse 
easily! 

Japan is shaken by earthquakes. 
Tidal waves* sweep over the land. 
Typhoons—torrents of rain and terrific 
winds—flatten everything in sight. 
When these dangers strike, Japanese 
houses fall apart and collapse with- 
out breaking. When the danger is 
past, they can be put together again. 


THEY LOVE HOT BATHS 


Across the yard from the house you 
are visiting is the bath house. The 
Japanese are one of the cleanest peo- 
ples on earth. They love taking baths. 

The Japanese relaxes and stays in 
the hot water a long time. Taking this 
hot bath is probably the most enjoy- 
able thing he has done all day. 

In many parts of Japan nature has 
provided hot baths. The great heat in 
the volcanoes is close to the earth’s 
surface. As a result there are hot 
springs. Some are hot enough to boil 
an egg. Others are pleasant to bathe 
in. Where there are many hot 
springs, huge bath houses have been 
built. 

The mountains make farming hard; 
they are the cause of earthquakes. 
But they supply the power for Ja- 
pan’s factories; and they supply what 
a Japanese enjoys most—a hot bath. 
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By Shigeko Okubo 


Y FAMILY and I live in a one- 

story wooden house. It is a very 
large house, as Japanese homes go, 
for it has five rooms. Most houses 
have only one or two rooms. 


The rooms are separated by paper- 
covered partitions. These “walls” can 
be removed and put away, or they 


can be rearranged to form other 
rooms of different sizes. All of our 
doors slide, instead of swinging open 
and shut as yours do. 

In the center of the main room is 
a very large china pot, our stove. We 
burn charcoal in it for cooking our 
food and heating our house. A wide 
pipe hanging above this pot carries 
the smoke up the chimney. 

My home is in a pleasant section 
of Shinjo, a city in northern Hon- 
shu. I live here with my parents 
and my brother, Toshihiro. He is 18 
years old, and I am 12. 

My father is a teacher. Before the 
war he was a professor at Meiji Uni- 
versity. Now he tutors pupils at our 
home. 

My mother takes care of our home. 
She does all our cooking. Our maid 
Tomiko, who lives with us, helps my 
mother clean our house and launder 
our clothes. When Tomiko does the 
laundry, she rips apart our clothes, 
washes them, and then sews them 
together again. She does this to 
make sure that every corner of the 
clothes is spotless. 

Most of the time I wear cotton 


ow We Live 


Shigeko wears her silk kimono on 
special occasions. The wide sash 
is called an obi in Japanese. 


dresses or a dark skirt and a white 
blouse. My brother wears a dark 
blue suit and a white shirt when he 
goes to school. We always wear geta, 
which are wooden sandals. 

On festival days I wear a brightly- 
colored kimono. This is a long, loose 
silk robe, tied at the waist with a 
sash. 

My father would like me to go to 
the university when I am older. Of 
course I shall obey him, for that is 
a child’s duty. Now I am in grade 
school. Every child begins school 
when he is six, and attends the 
primary grades, which are free. If 
we wish, we may then go on to 
“middle school.” Since students must 
pay for middle school, very few at- 
tend. 

I go to school every day except 
Sunday. I get up at 7 o'clock, and 
eat bread with honey, and tea, for 
breakfast. My mother prepares my 
lunch which I take to school with 
me. She usually gives me cooked 
rice, with some egg or vegetables 
in it. 


I walk to school, which is quite 
near my home. Before we enter the 
building, we all take off our geta 
and leave them on a rack near the 
door. Whenever we are indoors, we 
walk around in heavy white socks. 

At school I study English, Japa- 
nese, mathematics, and social sci- 
ence. I also take music, drawing, 
and gymnastics. 

Classes start at 8:20. We are given 
a one-hour recess at noontime. 
School gets out at 4 o'clock, but on 
Tuesdays and Fridays we are dis- 
missed at 3. 

After I have done my lessons, I 
work in our garden with my mother 
or I play badminton or hopscotch 
with my-friends. 

My whole family eats dinner to- 
gether. We have soup, rice, fish, and 
cooked vegetables. We seldom have 
meat. 

We have a special dish which we 
always eat when we celebrate the 
New Year. We observe the Western 
New Year, on January 1. But we also 
celebrate our own New Year for an 
entire week at the end of February 
or the beginning of March. Then we 
all visit each other and feast on 
o-zoni, which is rice-cake soup. 

We exchange small gifts when we 
make New Year’s visits. We often 
give fruit, fish, bean-curd, or other 
foods. 

My favorite holiday is the Festi- 
val of the Dolls. This celebration is 
held March 3 especially for girls. 

On the morning of Doll's Day, we 
arrange a doll display in our main 
room. These are special dolls which 
have been handed down in our fam- 
ily for generations. There are dolls 
representing the emperor and em- 
press, and ancient Japanese heroes. 

We prepare a feast for the dolls. 
My mother takes this opportunity to 
teach me the proper way to serve 
meals and entertain guests. My 
friends and I eat the food when we 
visit each other during the day. 

My address is: Shigeko Okuba, 
Shinmeicho, Shinjo City, Yamagata 
Prefecture, Japan. 





In JAPAN 


By Kotiko Nori 


Y FATHER is a farmer. The 

Allied occupation of Japan has 
made one very great change in his 
way of earning his living. 

For hundreds of years many Japa- 
nese farmers have not owned their 
land. The land has belonged to very 
rich men. Each landowner rented 
small pieces of his land to poor farm- 
ers. Each farmer had to pay a great 
deal of rent. Like most farmers, my 
father was always in debt. 

The Allies took the land away 
from the landowners. They wiped 
out the farmers’ debts to the land- 
lords. They allowed the farmers to 
buy the land they worked on. We 
were charged very low prices for 
the land, and given a long time to 
pay. Now my father hopes to be able 
to earn a better living for us. 

We live near a small village, not 
far from Kaminoyama. My parents, 
my two sisters, and I live in a small 
wooden house. I am 12 years old. 
My sister Hibari is 11, and Kaiko 
is 10. 

There is only one room in our 
house. It is furnished with a table 
and a few cabinets. We also have a 
stove for cooking and heating. We 
burn wood in it. We use a candle 
for light when it gets dark. 

My father raises rice and vege- 
tables on our land. I work with him 
in the fields in July and August, dur- 
ing my vacation from school. 

My sisters and I go to school in 
our village. Our classes start at 8 
o'clock. Our school is a very large 
building which was once a barn. 

There are not many girls in the 
school. The few who do attend, like 
my sisters, always play by them- 
selves during our half-hour recess. 
My friends and I play baseball to- 
gether. We do not let the girls play 
with us because they cannot run 
fast, and they cry too easily. 

All the pupils in each class sit on 
benches at one long table. Not long 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Here are Kotiko’s parents. 


ago, students always sat cross-legged 
on the floor in school. In fact, Japa- 
nese people always sat this way at 
home, too. But our scientists discov- 
ered that this was one reason for our 
being so short, and having bowed 
legs. So students are no longer 
trained to sit this way in school. 

There was an important reason for 
children being trained to sit cross- 
legged. It is an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. But it was felt that this would 
teach boys and girls to control them- 
selves. 

Japanese people feel that it is im- 


portant to be quiet and sedate*. It * 


is considered impolite to talk noisily 
or to laugh loudly in public places. 

At school we learn to read and 
write Japanese, and we study arith- 
metic. We learn to do our arithmetic 
lessons on an abacus*. This small, 
handy instrument is used by people 
all over Japan when they must work 
with figures. Our written numbers 
are very complicated. 

Our language is a difficult one to 
read and write. A little picture stands 
for a certain word. We must memo- 
rize about 3,000 or 4,000 of these 
pictures. It takes us years to learn 
to read and write. 

When we do not know our lessons, 
our teacher uses his stick on us. We 
must put our hands behind our 
backs, and he beats them with his 
long, thin stick. 

Our classes are not over until 4:30, 
Then we stay at school until 5 o'clock, 
to do our homework. I usually play 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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baseball with my friends for an hour 
before going home. 

We eat the same food for every 
meal: rice, bean-curd, fish, and 
beans. My sisters and I eat lunch at 
home, too. ; 

The boys in my school are given 
a special holiday on May 5. Then 
we celebrate the Feast of Flags, 
which is also known as the Boys’ 
Festival. Flags of paper, silk, and 
cotton fly everywhere. The special 
flag of the day is the carp flag. 

The carp is a very strong fish. He 
bravely swims upstream against the 
current, overcoming all difficulties, 
Each boy’s parents buy him a carp 
flag to fly on a high pole near his 
house. It shows our parents’ hope 
that we boys will live as bravely as 
the carp does. 

On the Boys’ Festival, my parents 
invite my friends and relatives to a 
special feast. They bring me gifts: 
small swords, toy warriors, and ban- 
ners. On this night, my bath is pre- 
pared for me with iris blossoms 
soaking in the water. These are sup- 
posed to make me strong. 

Here a boy usually follows the 
same trade as his father. My father 
hopes that I will one day have a 
larger farm. I, too, am looking for- 
ward. to that. 


(Eprror’s Note: We are not print- 
ing Kotiko Nori’s address because he 
could not understand or answer let- 
ters in English. Please do not write 
to us for his address. ) 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknow!l- 
edges the assistance of Julio Xavier in 
obtaining the interviews with Shigeko 
and Kotiko. 


Kotike is a farmer's son. 





The Question Boy 


Q. Is it safe to leave food in a can 
after the can has been opened? 


A. Yes, provided the can is kept 
clean, covered with wax —_ or alumi- 
num foil, and placed in the refrigera- 
tor until the food is used again. 


Q. How can I break the habit of 
eating between meals? 


A. There’s no need to break it. If you 
are a healthy, active teen-ager, you're 
bound to get hungry during the long 
stretches between meals. 

Milk, fruit, a sandwich, or a piece of 
candy after school will satisty your 
hunger and your need for extra energy. 
Eating a light snack, such as dry cereal 
and milk, before bedtime may help 
you sleep better. The only thing to be- 
ware of is eating so many sweets be- 
tween meals that you have no appetite 
for nourishing foods at mealtime. 


Q. What benefits do you get from 
eating fish? Is eating large amounts of 
fish bad for a person? 


A. You find the same proteins you 
need for energy and growth in fish as 
you find in steaks and chops. Fish con- 
tains less fat and more water than meat. 


Fish, especially the fatty ones like 


salmon, tuna, and mackerel, also con- 
tain large amounts of vitamins A and 
D. Fish-liver oils are very rich in these 
vitamins. Fish also yield important 
minerals. 

There is no reason why you shouldn't 
eat as much fish as you like. Many 
ples of the world depend upon 
their main food 

However, raw y fish should be abso- 
lutely fresh (or frozen) when used, as 
fish spoils very quickly. Canned fish 
is as nutritious as fresh fish. 


Q. Can one get an upset stomach 
from eating hot biscuits? 


A. When biscuits, muffins, rolls, and 
other breads are thoroughly baked and 
properly made, they are as digestible 

ot as cold. 
- se . . 

Cereal Story: Next time you Rap at at 
the grocery, look for those new ho 
coated wheat ns which triple as a 
delicious brecLfast cereal, between- 
meal snack, and sweet-tooth satisfier. 
No more breakfast-skipping with such 
a luscious dish to start the day right! 

. . 7 

Trail Tactics: Spring weather makes 
you eager to get outdoors on a hiking 
or camping trip. When you set off on 


*a hike, remember that: 


e Drinking water from streams, no 
matter how clear they look, is danger- 
ous. Germs don’t advertise the water 


in which they live. Carry a canteen, or 

ask for a drink from a house along the 

way. 

* pln po stands that don’t look clean 
lace to stop for a snack. When 

in de always buy packaged foods 

or bottled dri 


The Campfire Chef 

You've probably tried roasting po- 
tatoes in red-hot embers, but have you 
ever tried roasting onions the same 
ie Delicious! 

s baked in hot ashes are another 
aan re trick. They're an interesting 
change from the hard-boiled eggs that 
seem to be a part of every picnic lunch. 

Experiment with other ember-baked 
foods, too. Sweet potatoes, carrots, 
beets, pears, and apples are particu- 
larly good this way. 

A smart tactic, by the way, is to use 
the new aluminum foil, which you can 
buy at the grocery store, for camp 

Double wrap the food in the 
foil foil anal bury in the hot ashes. 

In broiling foods over a campfire, the 
secret is to cook the food not in the 
flames, but over red-hot embers. Thrust- 
ing a loaded skewer or wire broiler 
directly into the flames will give your 
food a charred, burned taste. But broil- 
ing over embers will cook it perfectly 
and give even the lowly eelere an out- 
of-this-world flavor. 


— WRONG - - RIGHT 





Quite All Right 


Boy: “Pardon me for walking on your 
feet.” 
Girl: “Oh, that’s okay, I walk on them 
myself.” 
Do —~! Sulli 
Morristown “(Te nn 


& Carolyn Proffitt 
dr. H. &. 


Other Way Round 


Doctor: “Johnny, are you in pain?” 
Johnny: “No, the pain is in me.” 
Glenn Sanderson 
Taylor Center School, Inkster, Mich 


Feel Like Walking? 


Bill; “What is the one way to get on 
your feet?” 


Joe: “Miss a car payment.” 


Mildred Bouden 
Pemberton School, Salisbury, Md 


Travelers 
Lois: “What did the stamp say to the 


envelope?” 
Helen: “What did it say?” 
Lois: “We will stick together and go 
places.” 
Hattie Bellamy 


Newsome Park Gant 
Newport News, Va 


His Opinion 
Aunt: “Well, Bobby, how do you like 
school?” 
Bobby: “Closed!” 
Arleen Stein, P. 8. 152, New York. N. ¥ 


Sick Uncle 


Mary: “I bought my uncle some of 
that patent medicine.” 

Sue: “Is he getting better?” 

Mary: “He was until he read the 
wrapper on the bottle. Now he’s got two 


more diseases.” 
Richard Clawson, Vandergrift, Ps. 


Way Out West 


Danny: “I learned that some of the 
strongest men in the world are from the 
west.” 

John: “ 

Danny: 
trains.” 


How come?” 
“They're always holding up 
P. 8 


Janet Sacks, 104, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


The Student Council was running a 
general assembly for the whole school 
and doing a good job of it. After a 
while four boys warbled, “When Irish 
eyes are smiling.”” A woman startéd to 
ery softly. 

The president of the Council whis- 
pered to her, “Gee, I didn’t know you 
were Irish.” 

“I’m not,” she sobbed. “I’m the new 
music teacher.” 

Roger Sandlin, Sayler Park School, Cincinnati 8, Ohio 








THAT MAKES BREAD many-good- 
foods-in-one. 

And all those good foods in it — 
foods that are rich in protein, cal- 
cium, iron and other essential ele- 
ments — make bread a splendid 
source of the energy you need to 
do the things you want to do. 

So help yourself to the bread 


that helps you — at meals and be- 
tween-meals, too. 


Eat move BEAU. ..get more energy 








CHAMPION KEDS are the shoes to 
cover the courts fast—with sure footing 
and quick control. Note anti-slip soles. 
Shock proof Arch Cushion and 
Cushioned Insole soak up jars and jolts. 
Washable. White, Red, Blue. With 


Champs, it’s Keds, because — 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 





Suppo 


KEDS SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
AND SCIENTIFIC LAST 





Shockpreet 
Arch Cushion 
and Cush. 
soned Hee! 
, 


ft 


Us Keds. 


The Shoest Canpions Thy Wash 
Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games. 
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Citizenship Quiz @ === 


; 1. JAUNT TO JAPAN 
Underline the correct endings to each 


of the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Japan is often called “Land of the 
Rising Sun.” A more accurate name 
might be 

a. Land of Deserts. 
b. Land of Mountains. 
c. Land of Swamps. 


2. The population of Japan is about 
a. 3,000,000. b. 150,000,000. 
c. 80,000,000. 


3. Most Japanese earn their living as 
a. farmers. b. lawyers 
c. businessmen. 


4. The second biggest industry in 
Japan is 
a. mining b. fishing 


c. transportation. 


5. In 1853 President Fillmore sent a 
U. S. commodore to Japan with a letter 
of friendship. This commodore was 

a. Matthew C. Perry 
b. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
c. John Paul Jones. 


6. Today Japan is controlled by the 
Allies. The Supreme Allied Commander 
is U. S. 

a. Admiral Sherman. 
b. General Eisenhower. 
c. General MacArthur. 


My score 


2. JAPANESE MATCH 


Match each description in the first 
column with the correct term in the 
second. (There are three extra terms.) 
Score 2 points for each. Total, 10. 


. Japan’s main crop 

. this warms Japan’s climate 
. Japan’s tallest mountain 

. eating utensils 

. Japan’s favorite drink 


uk. on = 


tea —e. Fujiyama 
—_f. Gulf Stream 
—. chopsticks 


—h. Japan Current 


seit 
__b. rice 

—__c. Nippon 
__d. coffee 


My score 


APRIL 19, 1950 


are besed on articles 
Perfect score is 100. 
ere in TEACHERS EDITION. 


3. NEWS EDITOR 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence below. Mis- 
takes are in italics. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 30. 


1. U. S. boys and girls are starring 
in a movie which will help teach de- 
mocracy to oe Burmese a <P 
2. The U. S. will build one of the 
world’s ae est public health centers in 
the state of Washington____. 
3. Since the early 1900s more than 
927,000 Americans have died in bicycle 
accidents. 
largest port, Formosa 
—________, is being blocked from 
the sea by mud from the Yangtze River. 
5. U. S. scientists are testing a way 
of killing garden worms 
by radio, 
6. Girl Scouts of Middletown, Ohio, 
recently raised money to bring a Greek 
girl to the U. S. 


4. China’s 


My score____ 


4. FIND THE REST 


There are 12 North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. Seven are: Portugal, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, 
Iceland and Denmark. In the list be- 
low, check the other five Treaty na- 
tions. Score 2 points for each. Total, 10. 


__e. Britain 
ant es __f. Russia 
—c. Japan —__g. France 
—_d. Belgium __h. Canada 


__a. Brazil 


My score___ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 20. 


My score Total score 














1. This delta was 
formed by mud de- 
posited by the River 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


propaganda (prop-uh-GAN-duh). 
Noun. Opinions and ideas spread by 
the efforts of any special group. 

We're always warned to get at the 
' root of propaganda, to find out who's 
spreading it. The word itself has in- 
teresting roots. 

The Latin word propaganda meant 
“a thing which should be planted” 
or “a thing which should bound 
forth.” It came from pro (forth) and 
pago (fasten, plant). At first, prop- 
aganda was applied to the grafting of 
plant shoots onto other plants. 

Much later, in the 1600s, propa- 
ganda was applied to the spreading, 
or planting, of ideas. This use was 
connected with the verb to propa- 
gate, which meant “to spread, to 
scatter about.” 

Today we often ‘suspect propa- 
ganda. We usually feel that the peo- 
ple who spread propaganda are not 
giving us the whole truth. We try to 
discover the facts for ourselves. 


Are You Spellbound ? 


To hop or to hope! That's the ques- 
tion we settled a few weeks ago 
when we talked about how to add 
ing to hope: hope +- ing = hoping. 

Now let’s find out how to add ing 
to hop. There’s a spelling rule to 
cover that, too: 

If a word of one syllable ends 
in one consonant, preceded by 
one vowel, you double the final 
consonant when you add an end- 
ing which begins with a vowel. 

Hop is a word of one syllable. It 
ends in one consonant (p). Before 
that consonant is one vowel (o). And 
ing is an ending which begins with a 
vowel (i). Therefore you must double 
the p. Here’s the formula: hop + ing 
= hopping. 

In the same way, sit + ing = 
sitting; hot + er = hotter; ship + 
ed = shipped; slim + est = slim- 
mest. 

Would you follow that formula for | 


eat? No, you wouldh't, because the |- 


final consonant (t) is preceded by two 
vowels (e and a). 

This same rule usually applies to 
words with two syllables if the ac- 





you'd follow the formula for: 
control + ing = 
regret + able = 


cent is on the second syllable. *| ‘ 


controlling 
regrettable 





SS eS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here. 


abacus (AB-uh-kuhs. Pronounce a as 
in at.) Noun. An instrument for work- 
ing out arithmetic problems. It is a 
frame with rods running from the top 
to the bottom. On the rods are small 
sliding beads used as counters. 

clog (Pronounce o as in not.) Noun. 
\ heavy, clumsy shoe with a thick sole 
which is usually made of wood. 

salvage (SAL-vihj). Verb. To rescue 
or save something which has been 
wrecked or thrown away. This word is 
also a noun, meaning “the thing that is 
saved” or “the act of saving something.” 

sedate (seh-DATE). Adjective mean- 
ing calm, quiet, serious. 

soybean curd (SOY-been KURD. 
Pronounce ur as in urn.) A thick mix- 
ture, similar to cheese, made from the 
solid parts of soybeans. 


tidal wave (TIDE-uhl WAVE). A 
great wave of ocean water rising along 
a shore, caused by an earthquake or by | 
very strong winds. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Dhaulagiri (DOU-lah-gee-ree. Pro- 
nounce ou as in out.) 

Fujiyama (FOO-jee-YAH-ma. Pro- 
nounce oo as in food.) 

Hokkaido (HOHK-ki-doh. Pronounce 
i as in high.) 

Honshu (HON-shoo. Pronounce o as} 
in not; oo as-in food.) 

Kyushu (KYOO-shoo. Pronounce oo 
as in food.) 

Manchuria (man-CHOOR-ih-uh. Pro- 
nounce 0o as in foot.) 

Sakhalin (SAH-kah-LEEN) 

Shikoku (SHEE-koh-koo. Pronounce 
00 as in foot.) 

Yokohama (YOH-koh-HAH-mah) 

geta (GEH-ta) 

obi (OH-bih) 

Shinjo (SHIN-joh) 





All the family 

will enjoy a vacation 

that is truly different in beau- 

tiful, romantic Québec, where all summer sports 
are at their best. Splendid roads lead all through 
picturesque French-Canada. Oldtime hospitality 
awaits you in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For your free copy of “La Province de 
Québec,” with maps, write today to Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 


WCACET.-- 
One MH 








THRILLS 


ee 





GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Vacationlands 
ALL on 
GREAT NORTHERN 
.  « owe Oo ~me 


—apz 


"PG. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Manage 
Great Northern Railway, St. Pe Minn. 


DEFT. S40 
1am planning a Western vacation this year. Please 
send me information on the many vacation attrac- 
tions on the Great Northern route. 


NAME 

















! 
it's Fun”, Easy! 
<F 


LEARN TO 5 <4 


TWIRL A * 
BATON! wy 


You can be a “Champ,” too, 
and have fun learning! Selmer- 
Clark Batons are favorites of 4” 
contest winners everywhere. 
Twirl-A-Magic balance for more speed 
and trick effects. Free instructions in- 
cluded with each baton—or instruction 
booklet alone sent free on request. 
: =D 
TUFFY—The baton of champions. Triple 
chrome plated spiral machine hammered $495 
shaft. White rubber ball and ti 

(Postpaid) 
JUNIOR PRO—Beginner's favorite. Twirl- 
A-Magic bolance makes learning easy. $295 
Smeoth shaft. ~~» (Postpaid) 


SELMER | carnk BATONS 


Favorites of the Champions 





—-----34 


SELMER, Dept. 13-43, Elkhart, Indiana 
_) Send free Baton Instruction booklet 
} I enclose (money order) (check) for $ 
Ship postpaid Tuffy Baton 
Junior Pro Baton 


Give age to insure proper length of baton) 





Zone State 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'s or stamps. 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. i" the 
vertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you"in addition to any free 
of other sh stamps you pay for in advance, a 
stamps known os “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps @ price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the “approval” 
poy for them and return the ones 
to buy. if you do not intend to 
oval” stamps return them 
careful to write your name end address i 
left corner of the envelope in which you 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will éea all in 
their power to fn a their readers from unfair 
actices. Any reader whe considers that he hes 
Coca 4 deceived as a result of his response to an 
ay in Scholastic Magazines i 
oppeal ditor, 
rines, 7’t. 12th S., New You's Y. 


YOU NEED THESE!:..@ 
(i= 8 Ki] (==) fa 


To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2, Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Tongs. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pach 














Casey Jones 


Come all you rounders, I want you 
to hear 
The story told of a brave engineer. 


These are the opening lines of a well- 
known railroad ballad, Casey Jones. It 
tells about John Luther Jones, a U.S. 
railroad engineer who sacrificed his life. 

Born March 14, 1864, he spent his 
boyhood in Cayce, Kentucky. At 16, he 
was a laborer on a Kentucky railroad. 
One day an engineer asked him his 
name. 

“Jones,” he replied. 

“There are too many Joneses on this 
division,” said the engineer. “Where do 
you hail from, lad?” 

“Cayce,” came the reply. 

“That's fine,” the engineer said. 
“We'll call you Casey Jones.” 

Casey became an engineer in 1890. 
He never had a serious accident. No 
passengers or workers were killed on 
any trains he ran. He was known as a 
“fast roller’"—an engineer who got his 
train through on time. 

On the night of April 29, 1900, Casey 
started out on a run. Fog hung low 
over the rails. Early the next morning 
the train sped around a winding curve 
at 50 miles an hour. Suddenly a freight 
train loomed up ahead. 

“Look out, we're going to crash!” 
shouted Sim Webb, Casey's fireman. 

“Jump, Sim, and save yourself,” 
Casey ordered. 

Sim jumped, landed in bushes, = 
was saved. Casey stayed on. 
switched his engine to reverse, plied 
his air brakes. It was too late. The 
motive ripped into the freight train. 

Casey was found dead, one hand on 
the whistle cord, the other on a brake 
lever. 

On April 29 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a commemora- 
tive honoring U. S. railroad engineers. 
The stamp » Trend Casey Jones, a loco- 
motive he rode, and a modern stream- 
lined locomotive. The stamp will go on 
first-day sale at Jackson, Tennessee, 
where Casey Jones is buried. 





age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. n, ‘New York 





307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
& different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approval 
buyers! Write today —get special lonian isiand stamp extra! 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
Turks, Caicos, 


ZANZIBAR '::2", <3: 


Seloman, Leeward, Gambia, Tanganyika and po ta 
co lete collection free. Send for postage. 
STAMP COMPANY, Dept. $8, Torente 5, Can. 





Islands, 


Pitcairn 





Fourth 1950 U. S$. Commemorative 


Big Shaver 


Suzy: “Did you know that there is a 
man in this town who shaves fifty-five 
times a day?” 

Margie: “No, who is it?” 

Suzy: “The barber.” 


Phyllis Fiynn, New York, N. ¥ 


Self-Defense 


Sergeant (calling roll): “Private Jones!” 
Voice: “Absent.” 
Sergeant: “Quiet! Let Jones answer 
for himself.” 
Lucile Halen, Deary (Ida.) Grade School 


Stepping Out? 
Question: “What did one candle say 


to the other?” 


Answer: “Are you going out tonight?” 
Louls Lasky, Roger Sherman School, New Haven, Conn 








$22.50 CATALOS, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
(al ae free col- 
ss Sue tras 





FOR 
ONLY 


900 STAMPS ox 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. Camden 75. New York 





DIAMOND 


LORY G OTHERS 


; Big Stamp ine; first U. S. Commemo- 
rative; onuae $100.00 “Shanghai; Foreign Legion; 
Giont; 


other valuable stamps. Everything free 
to opproval buyers. 
Little Rock 7, Ark. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 


FREE! "=sussoes 


also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 


30 + BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


























100 bia. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
ed et reduced prices on approval. 
Dept. A, Milment Pork, Pe. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
ives, Charities, 
rma {> Sets, etc. Only 
BADGER stAMP” COP Dest Dept. ” ihibwovkes 3, Wise. 
Different 
1 0 pt a approvals 1 Oc 
IN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. - emeaee Station, New York 66, N. Y. 
EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 
SCARCE eramee © Ly 100 YEARS OLD; Roosevelt 
t » $5 Army, Navy, Marines Commems.. 
19th Century tf Columbian Exposition Comm. 
Value 40c. A only to U.5. approval conmensse. 
WAKONDA, Dept. 32, 140 Nassau yY.c. 7 
UN AIRMAIL COLLECTION! 

! All different, worldwide airmail! collection of 
breathtaking beauty; issued by members of the UNITED 
NATIONS. Entire unique ecollection—onty Se—with ap- 
provals! STREAMLINED STAMP egavicg 
Dest. Box 1269 New 


ork 8. N.Y 


ABSOLUTELY FREE—Gilbert Ellice 
Cook Islands, Tonga, S 
Free to epprovel oor 

130-G Clinton $t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VIKING, 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 41 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 82. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to ao U. S. musical director who leads sym- 
phonic orchestras. As a boy he played the violin 
and organ. He was born in England on April 18, 
1882, and is stili alive today. 


. One time around a race course. 
. Insane. 7. To be 
. Girl's name. 

This musical director's last name is 


mistaken. 


2. Part of body that sticks out 
side below waist. 

. Does not feel well. 
. Fuss and bother. 


at each 


15. Frozen water. 

3. A football player wears one to protect 
his head. 

. To strip or take away from. 

22. Loves. 25. To find the sum ot 
. Before, as used in poetry. 

28. Chill and fever. 
. To grow old. 
. This musical director is a 


. Abbreviation for incorporated. 
. Fish eggs. 35. Color or stain. 
36. To bow or shake your head. 


. This musical director's first name is 


Noah built one. 
3. Adverb or prefix meaning in favor of. 
. Number 1 above leads orchestras as 
they play 
. Part of body which comnetts foot with 
leg. 
. A raised platform at the end of a room. 
9. Name for the ruler of Persia (Iran). 
. Rise and fall of ocean waters. 
. Stayed. 17. Third note of scale. 
. Escaped from by cleverness. 
Thus. 21. Dealt with. 


23. Adverb meaning therefore (Latin). 

24. Prophet. 25. Great pain. 
26. Stupid person. 28. Sour. 
81. Kind of vase. $2. Doves do this. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; nex? 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle. 
ACROSS: 1-at; 3-doom; 7-she; 9-Jefferson; 
ll-tact; 12-to; 13-me; 14-ail; 15-Adam; 17- 
lace; 20-rosy; 2l-raw; oa 2¢-Amos. 
-rot; 29-nape; 30-maid 34- 
Louisiana; ie nest; 38-den; 39-S 
DOWN: }-ass; 2-Thomas; 
4-oft; 5-of; ye 8-enemy 
1l-tap 16-do; 18-cap; 19-ewe; 22-arm; 23- 
goal ‘24-anti; 25-Ma; 26-opened; 27-sedan; 
1-due; 32-ist; 35-is; 36-ads 


3- | 
9-jail; 10-roar; 





Right This Way 


Martha Schultz, of Jackson Heights, 
New York, would like to know: 


Is it all right for a girl to invite a boy 
to her house for dinner? 


If the boy is someone the girl knows 
well and has gone out with several 
times, it is perfectly all right for her to 
invite him to dinner. 

If she dves not know him well, it 
would be better to wait until he has 
asked her for a date. Then she might 
invite him to come to dinner first. In 
this way, the boy will not feel the girl 
is asking him for a date. 

If a boy and girl go out together 
often, the boy should invite the girl to 
dinner at his home sometime. Then the 
girl and his parents can get acquainted. 


Eileen Meharra, of Liberty Borough 
School, McKeesport, Pa., asks: 


You are eating in a restaurant and 
you drop a piece of silverware. Should 
you pick it up? 

No, that is not necessary. When the 
waiter returns to your table, you may 
ask him for another fork, knife, or 
spoon. It is also proper to tell him that 
you dropped the ro piece of silver- 
ware, so that he can pick it up. 





NO MORE SQUEAKS 
SINCE | USED 


NN 


. 


Tighten wobbly chairs, fix other 
As furniture with PLASTIC WOOD 





\ PLAY YOUR 
\ 


4 BEST 


\N Softball & 


with a LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER BAT 


H & Bs “Softball 
Rules” for 1950 is 
ready at your 
dealer's. See him for 
your copy or send 
0c (stamps or 
coin) to Dept. S-32, 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 


RULE BOOK 
FOR 1950 


aa 
Souisville “a 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 
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NAME 


MAJOR LEAGUERS 
P.0.BOX 2500 - PATERSON, N. J. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE. 








U.S.A. ONLY SORRY NO C.0.D.'S 

















Al Esper, Ford's Chief Test Driver, 


ew SuPER-FITTED | 


PISTONS, HUSHED 
TIMING GEARS AND 
SILENT-SPIN FAN 
BRING NEW QUIET TO 
S NEW 100-H.P. 
v-8. 


tells Bob 








FORD CASTS A V-8 BLOCK 
IN ONE PIECE. THIS HELPS 
MAKE POSSIBLE THE 
ONLY V-8 ENGINE 
IN THE LOW-PRICE 
FIELD 











THAT QUIET WHISPERS 
QUALITY, BoB. AND IT'S 
THE QUALITY THAT MAKES 
THE NEW FORD SUCH A 
MONEY SAVER 














BOBS? in overprive you GET EVEN 
BETTER MILEAGE, DON'T YOU 7? 


GYLS ves...AS MUCH AS 15% MORE.BUT 
GAS SAVINGS ARE ONLY PART OF THE 
STORY. FORD BUILDS QUALITY ALL THROUGH 
THE CAR. SO YOU SAVE ON UPKEEP AND 
REPAIRS FOR YEARS AND YEARS. 


THE ONE ay ~-4 
CAR IN THE 
LOW-PRICE 





NEW, EASY WAY TO BE AN EXPERT DRIVER vd 
Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 


“TEST DRIVE”’ A 50 FORD ae > all 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Name —__—( Please print plainly) 





It'll open your eyes! | sven 


a 











Off the Press 


Textbooks in Education. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. 139 pp., $2. 


Although textbooks are omnipresent 
in our schools, we spend less on them 
than we do on dog food. Even as a 
percentage of the total amount spent 
on education in the United States, text- 
book expenditures amount to only two 
per cent. But what would happen in 
the classrooms of America if textbooks 
were to disappear? If this strikes you 
as a happy thought, it will also occur 
to you that it would increase enor- 
mously your. preparation requirements 
and difficulties in making meaningful 
a body of knowledge. 

This report to members of the pub- 
lishers institute and its friends “whose 
interest in the development of the edu- 
cational system in the U. S. goes be- 
yond a mere passing fancy” was pre- 
pared by a committee of publishers. 
They have performed a remarkable 
service for teachers whose major feel- 
ing about textbooks is that they should 
be better. In simple, straightforward, 
even humorous style, they have pre 
sented the history of textbook publish- 
ing, facts and figures about the indus- 
try, factors which enter into the selec- 
tion and purchase of textbooks, rela- 
tionships between author and pub- 
lisher, and the mechanics of getting 
the book into final form. 


Years of the Modern. An American Ap- 
praisal. Edited by John W. Chase. 
Longmans, Green, N. Y. 354 pp., 
$3.50. 


At infrequent intervals in publishing 
annals there appears a collection of 
essays which penetrate to the marrow 
of contemporary American problems. 
Assembled in this volume are the per- 
sonal observations of keenly critical 
students of the American scene. The 
twelve contributors include Henry S. 
Commager, Walton Hamilton, Alvin 
Johnson, Sumner Welles, Norman 
Cousins, and lesser known but equally 
agile thinkers. Each of them has taken 
a part of the American scene—the 
economy, education, science, armed 
forces, political liberty, the American 
character—and probed for the beat 
which explains our current tempo. If 
there is a common thread in their ap- 
proach, it is their concern that the 
“cold war” will freeze American 
initiative and force us into the un- 
common mold of conformity. There is, 
too, a grim awareness that democracy 
must face the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism by practical measures, short of the 
loss of personal freedom. 

(Concluded on page 4-T) | 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Television 


This week in 
Senior Scholastic and World Week 


ARTICLES: Special issue on Tele- 
vision, Senior Scholastic, Nov. 17, 1948. 
“TV: The Money Rolls Out,” Fortune, 
July 1949. “The Television Freeze,” 
Fortune, Nov. 1949. “Where Is Tele- 
vision?” Business Week, Feb. 18, 1950. 
“Television Twist in Greensboro, N. C.,” 
Recreation, Jan. 1950. “Television, the 
Golden Hope,” Gilbert Seldes, The 
Atlantic, Mar. 1949. “Tyrants of Tele- 
vision,” C. C, Barry, The Atlantic, Apr. 
1949. “Be Good! Television’s Watch- 
ing,” R. M. Yoder, Saturday Evening 
Post, May 14, 1949. “TV Color Contro- 
versy,” Life, Feb. 27, 1950. 

BOOKS: Television Works Like This, 
J. and R. Bendick (McGraw-Hill, 1949) 
$1.75. Story of Television, George Ever- 
son (Norton, 1949) $3.75. U stand- 
ing Television, O. E. Dunlap (Green- 
berg, 1949) $2.50. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, 30 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y., and Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y., have material 
available to teachers on all phases of 
television. 


Farm Program 


May 10 in 
Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Is It Time for a New 
Farm Program?, 1949, Newsweek Club 
and Educational Bureaus, 152 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 18. 25 cents. Agricul- 
tural Policy, 1949, National Planning 
Association, 800 21st St., Washington 
6, D. C. 10 cents. New Farm Program, 
C. F. Brannan and E. J. Thye (Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, Vol. 12, No. 16, 
1949) Ransdell Inc., 1810 Rhode Is- 
land Ave., Washington 18, D. C. 10 
cents. Supporting Farm Prices, Vincent 
Checchi (Topic of the Month, Ser. A, 
No. 10, 1949), Economic Service 
Agency, 1603 K Street, Washington 6, 
D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Congress Debates: Farm 
Price Supports,” Forum, Dec. 1949. 
“Farm Policy: A Great Opportunity,” 
Fortune, June, 1949. “From the Hearts 
of Farmers,” Farm Journal, Jan. 1950. 


“Charlie Brannan and His Wonderful | 


World,” F. Holeman and C. D. Morris, 
Collier's, July 2, 1949. “The Farmer 
Planned His Luck,” Harland Manches- 
ter, Nation’s Business, April, 1949. 


“Bumper Crop: Signal of Trouble,” 
U. S. News, Feb. 24, 1950. “Farm 
Business; Still Needed: A Farm Price 
,” Business Week, Nov. 19, 
1949. “Farm Surpluses,” Fortune, Feb. 
1950. “Farmers Vs. the People,” For- 
tune, Jan. 1950. “Incomes , Farmers 
Accept Controls,” U. S. News, Dec. 9, 
1949. “Red Light for Farmers,” K. 
Hutchison, Nation, Oct. 8, 1949. “The 
American Farmer (Special Issue),” 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 1949. 


Norway 
May 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Kingdom of Nor- 
way, by Ben F. Crowson Jr., 1948, 12¢, 
United Nations Education Center. 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Norway, 1947, free, Norwegian Travel 
Information Office, 115 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Facts About Nor- 
way, 1948, free, Royal Norwegian In- 
formation Offices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Norway Prepares 
Against Another 1940,” R. Daniell, 
New York Times Magazine, April 3, 
1949. “Their Heads Are in the Russian 
Bear's Mouth,” D. Bess, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 3, 1949. “Norwa 
Produces for Export,” Business Week. 
October 8, 1949. “Norway Cracks her 
Mountain Shell,” S. Clark, National 
Geographic Magazine, August, 1948. 

BOOKS: Happy Times in Norway, by 
Sigrid Undset, $2.00 (Knopf; 1942). 
In Norway, by Gudrun Thorne-Hom- 
sen, $3.00 (Viking, 1948). Norway: 
Changing and Changeless, by Agnes 
Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1939). Scan- 
dinavian Roundabout, by Agnes Roth- 
ery, $2.50 (Dodd, 1946). 


* * 
Aviation 
May 3 in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic 


ARTICLES: “The Tale of a Tropi- 
cal Tramp,” by Richard Thruelsen. 
Saturday Evening Post, July 16, 1949. 
“You'll Fly High, Wide and Hand- 
some,” by F. J. Taylor. Reader's Digest, 
Aug. 1949. “ Hop Around the 
World,” by J. Gallagher. Collier's, Apr. 
16, 1949. “1949 Steps in Aviation,” 
Science News Letter, Jan. 7, 1950. 
“War Over the Holy Year: Who'll Fly 
the Ocean?” Newsweek, Jan. 2, 1950. 
“Who Should Fly Atlantic Cargo?” 
Aviation Week, Oct. 10, 1949. “Non- 
skeds After ‘50 Atlantic Traffic.” Avia- 
tion Week, Dec. 12, 1949. 
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How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 

required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 

Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively tought in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plon of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter- 
national trade, labor 9 lati 

ion, inflation and deflation, the ’ 

etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words moximum. 








Eligibility 

Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have had direct classroom experience in 
related subjcts, and are now employed in o 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edvu- 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or vuniversity faculty members are 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class 1l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 
Specifications 
All entries must be typewritten, double- 

spaced, on white paper 84x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed fiat. They must bear on 
a seporate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 

Name of contestant 

School, grade, and subjects taught; or 

position and cl experience 

City or town 

Home address 

Division of the contest in which entered 

(Class | or Class I!) 

No monuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magozines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished ists and educators, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not worrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 





* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
Scholastic Magazines 





Off the Press 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


Most of the writers take a historical 
approach to their subject and have not 
lost their sense of humor. Many teach- 
ers will want to read these essays if 
only to locate the origins of Perry 
Miller’s characterization of schools of 
education as places “where the obvious 
is never left unaccounted for.” 


James Watt and the History of Steam 
Power, by Ivor B. Hart. Schuman, 
N. Y. 250 pp., $4. 


Although we are at the threshold of 
an atomic age, steam still plays a dy- 
namic role in our industrial society. To 
explain the laborious steps by which 
steam power was harnessed by man, 
Dr. Hart has reached back as far as 
the Stone Age. With swift, sure strokes 
he brings us forward to the 18th century 
contributions of James Watt. There is 
enough scientific detail to interest sci- 
ence students, and enough of the eco- 
nomic and social background of the 
times in which Watt and his predeces- 
sors worked to intrigue social science 
students. This balance of forces which 
made possible the varied applications 
of the steam engine helps to remove 
science from the vacuum which has di- 
vorced it fiom the social implications 
of scientific advance. 

Pertinent sketches and old prints 
enliven this contribution to “The Life 
of Science Library.” The book can be 
read by senior high school students 
who are ready for an introduction to 
the relationship between technology 
and economics. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1947- 
48. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y. 1126 pp., $12.50. 


Guesswork about the multitudinous 
business of the U. N. is eliminated by 
this huge but conveniently organized 
reference work. Each of the U. N. or- 
gans and specialized agencies is given 
a chapter in which its background and 
organization prefaces a presentation of 
its work during the period, June 30, 
1947 to September, 1948. Additional 
features are a “Who’s Who” of persons 
connected with the U. N., an imposing 
bibliography, and pertinent documents. 

Among the hundreds of problems 
taken up by the U. N. during the 
period covered are those relating to 
Indonesia, Palestine, Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, refugees, atomic 
energy, Korea, and the Greek ques- 
tion. Since many of the problems are 
continuous in nature, the serious stu- 
dent of world affairs will want to con- 
sult this second yearbook of the U. N. 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





